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PRINCIPAL ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 



Two German 
Stained Glass 
Windows.— The 
Museum has 
until recently 
owned but little 
stained glass 
that illustrated 
the last phase of 
the older glass 
painting, that of 
the sixteenth 
and seventeenth 
centuries. The 
few pieces form- 
ing the collec- 
tion may be enu- 
merated as fol- 
lows: three ex- 
amples of the 
Netherland 
School, 1 500- 
1545, one an 
especially inter- 
esting piece in 
the style of the 
mannered Brus- 
sels painters of 
1530; a small 
Italian window 
stained glass window, dating from the 
st. maximine. German, middle of the 
late fifteenth sixteenth cen- 

century tury, and three 

small German 
glasses of the late sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. To this nucleus has 
now been added two large painted win- 
dows made, presumably, at Trier, shortly 
after 1500; these illustrate the work of 
the German school at the close of the 
mediaeval period and are valuable as 
forming a connecting link between the 
Mediaeval and Renaissance. 

Glass-painting as a decorative art is 
limited in several directions: the sur- 
roundings must first be considered and 




the play of the light with its varying 
effects on the colors; then the pattern 
should not be such as to cause one to for- 
get that he is standing before a window; 
it should be flat, not one of depth where 
the eye travels through receding arches 
or rooms peopled with plastic shapes. 
Herein lies the charm of the early medi- 
eval glass with its primitive technique 
and kaleidoscopic patterns which were 
the direct outgrowth of the perfected art 
of wall mosaic. In the best glass of this 
period the pattern is almost completely 
lost sight of in the brilliancy and har- 
mony of the color scheme, and to attempt 
to follow its intricate lines is to lose half 
the charm and beauty of the composi- 
tion. 

Toward the end of the mediaeval period 
(thirteenth-fifteenth century) the dis- 
covery of oil painting effected a radical 
change in the character of stained glass 
decoration; the geometric and interlacing 
patterns of the mosaic work gave way to a 
naturalistic treatment of human forms in 
realistic settings,made possible through the 
medium of glass painting. This art, then 
at its height, was not only of decorative im- 
portance, but served, as had the wall and 
altar paintings, to illustrate to the public 
the holy themes of sacred history. With 
the introduction of Gothic architecture 
which with its spanning arches abolished 
the large wall spaces of the Romanesque, 
windows became more and more a field 
for decoration, and paintings were re- 
produced in glass from cartoons designed 
by contemporary artists. In the glass 
of this period one finds saints drawn in 
clear, strong lines with landscapes, and, 
later with architectural fragments in the 
background corresponding to the style of 
the Renaissance. The delight in deep, rich 
coloring, with the mystic half-darkness 
of the Gothic churches gave way in the 
sixteenth century, to lighter and paler 
colors. This phase of art was reflected in 
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the glass of the period in which color soon 
became secondary to design. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that 
shortly before this time, in the middle of 
the fifteenth century, when the tendency 
was toward lighter rooms, certain tints 
of yellow were discovered and these were 
soon taken advantage of in the art of glass 
making. The two windows under consider- 
ation show the introduction of these new 
tints to a slight degree, they slightly pre- 
cede the period of advanced drawing, far- 
reaching perspective and clear contours of 
the later style, and represent admirably the 
transition period between the deep rich 
tones of the Gothic and the lighter effects 
of the Renaissance. The figures are clear 
and distinct in design, but they are still 
in the decorative style, simple, strong and 
rather flat. The saints, one St. John 
and the other, with the bear, St. Max- 
imine, stand against a background of 
hangings in Italian pomegranate pat- 
tern, with a fragment of architecture at 
one side showing a mixture of Gothic 
and Renaissance styles (a Renaissance 
column with Gothic panel and ornaments). 
The features of the ornamental back- 
ground are so placed as to convey no 
idea of depth, being on the same plane 
as the figures. While in coloring the 
general tone is dark, the new found yel- 
low tints appear at one side showing a 
step in the direction of the Renaissance 
but blending in charmingly with the deep 
rich colors, especially the red, blue and 
purple of the robes and hangings in the 
background. The drawing is undoubt- 
edly the work of a painter, and a very 
good one, of the Oberrhein and as St. 
Maximine was Bishop of Trier, the sup- 
position that the glass is from that 
source is probably correct. 

W. V. 

A Gift of Embroidered Yoko-Zuna 
(Champion Wrestler's) Aprons. — It 
may be true that in Japan the arts of the 
potter, the metal worker and the lac- 
querer have declined, but there can be 
little question that the embroiderers have 
advanced technically and that their skill 
in the treatment of themes in relief, and 



in the use of metal threads is supreme. 
Whether the present artistic taste has 
kept pace with the advance in technical 
skill and judgment is, on the other hand, 
more open to question. Be this as it 
may, the Museum has recently received 
as a gift some wonderful specimens of 
Japanese embroidery, where workman- 
ship is the latest word in technical pro- 
ficiency. The donor is Tanineman Hit- 
achiyama, the champion wrestler of 
Japan, Samurai of Mito, who, making a 
tour of the world, has been so pleased 
with the Museum that he has presented 
his Yoko-zuna aprons to it. 

To appreciate this gift at its full worth 
one must know certain of the elements of 
Japanese psychology and sociology. For 
the wrestler in Japan stands on a social 
basis quite different from that of the usual 
professional athlete; he must be an ex- 
ponent of ancient Samurai virtues, pre- 
eminently of the physical virtues, but not 
neglectful of the sentimental ones. He 
must be pre-eminent in courage, strength, 
judgment, activity, endurance, courtesy, 
magnanimity and a host of other things, 
and he who has passed safely through the 
fiery tests which have led to champion- 
ship 1 becomes a personage of no little 
importance in social occology — the friend 
of princes and the idol of the populace. 
The present aprons are three: a lac- 
quer one worn by the Yoko-^una (Cham- 
pion of all Japan), the others by his at- 
tendants, the Tachnochi (sword-bearer) 
and the Tsuyuharai (dresser). In them 
they appear in the ceremonial entrance 
when the wrestlers salute the audience, 
and from the importance of the occasion 
to their admirers the aprons become vest- 
ments upon which the admiring crafts- 
men lavish the most costly workmanship. 
Then, too, there is a mystical side to 
them, for a privilege sixteen centuries 
old allows them to be girded with the 
shinto rope. The present objects, it 
may be added, are possibly the most 
elaborate of their class — the trophy given 
by a large Japanese organization. 

1 There are no less than a thousand companies 
of wrestlers in the various parts of Japan all 
competing for final honors. 
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A Hunting Carpet. — The Museum has 
received, as a gift from Mr. Alexander 
Smith Cochran, a very valuable Oriental 
carpet of the type known as "Hunting Car- 
pets/' Of these,the finest one known be- 
longs to the Emperor of Austria, who lent 
it to the special exhibition held in Vienna 
in 1 89 1. There are others in the principal 
European museums and large private col- 
lections, and the provenance of several of 
these have been traced to the seraglio at 
Constantinople, from whence they were ob- 
tained about twenty-five years ago. The 
exact locality of their manufacture has not 
been determined up to the present time, 
although most of the authorities attribute 
these sumptuous works to the City of Ispa- 
han, and date them about the sixteenth 
century. 

The scheme of decoration very often 
covers the entire field of the carpet with 
floral conventional forms, interspersed 
with trees, with wild animals chasing each 
other at large. In the center a medallion, 
either round or lemon-shaped, contains 
seated figures, often surrounding a small 
fish pond, the whole of the enclosure repre- 
senting a conventional Persian garden. 

Whilst the nomad tribes of Persia and 
Turkestan weave their carpets, or rather 
traveling rugs, with geometrical designs, 
the court and city dwellers endeavor to 
represent on the rug surface a garden, so 
that, when traveling for pilgrimage or 
hunting, the rug, spread out in front on 
the tent, recalls the home garden, which 
to every Persian is symbolical of the 
highest form of earthly enjoyment, and, 
when the rug is used in the house, these 
hunting scenes recall to them the glories 
of the chase. 

There is one point about this class of 
carpet which calls for explanation. The 
extensive use of animal forms, mixed 
with heraldic — both evidently copied 
from Chinese designs — is peculiar, as, 
otherwise, the whole scheme of decora- 
tion differs entirely from the Chinese 
treatment of carpet design. But this 
mixture of Chinese details, such as dragons, 
kalins, and other demon animals, is not 
surprising when we consider the vast 
influence of the Mongol Dynasty, which 



was dominant in China after Kubli 
Khan became Emperor, and, in a short 
time, extended its power to the borders of 
Europe. Although lasting barely a cen- 
tury, its influence was enormous in trans- 
posing the art crafts from the west to the 
east, and, in return, bringing workmen 
and artists from China to Persia and 
Turkey; the descendants of those brought 
by Hulagu Khan to Ispahan in the thir- 
teenth century still bear the name of 
Batcha-i-Chin (sons of China), and live 
as agriculturists in the vicinity of the 
capital. 

There are three other cities which 
might as well claim the honor of having 
made these hunting carpets, Constanti- 
nople under the time of Solomon the 
Magnificent (1520), Delhi or Agra under 
Akbar Shah (1556) and the old Tartar 
capital at Samarkand, for the beautifying 
of which Tamerlane sent artisans from 
Asia Minor, India and China a century 
earlier. 

The carpet, or rug, presented by Mr. 
Alexander Smith Cochran, measures 5' 7 J* 
x 8' 3" and has a green border, with spiral 
tendrils bearing conventional flowers, buds 
and leaves, amongst which are birds of 
gay varied plumage. The middle, or 
field, is likewise covered with foliage and 
flowers, with wild animals, natural and 
symbolical, on a red ground. A large 
central medallion of yellow, surrounded 
with a gadrooned border, contains fig- 
ures seated under flowering trees, drink- 
ing and playing musical instruments, and 
surrounding a small pond, in which are 
four ducks swimming in red water. 

Mr. Cochran's gift of this carpet is a 
great boon to the Museum, as the enor- 
mous value of such examples render their 
purchase by the Museum out of the ques- 
tion. C. P. C. 

Works by Legros. — A large and im- 
portant landscape by Alphonse Legros, 
called the " Edge of the Woods," has been 
recently purchased. It is a sober and 
dignified work and shows the sterling 
qualities of the painter who is regarded 
as the greatest of the modern academic 
artists. 
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The Museum already possessed a col- 
lection of thirty beautiful examples of 
silver point and chalk drawings by 
Legros which was given by the artist in 
1892. 

Alphonse Legros was born in Dijon in 
1837. At the age of twenty, he exhibited 
at the Salon a portrait of his father which 
won praise from such distinguished 
critics as Baudelaire and Champfleury. 
In 1863 he went to England where he still 
lives. His drawings and etchings are 
ranked with the most perfect productions 
of the nineteenth century. A great part 
of his energy has been devoted to teach- 
ing and the general excellence of the 
painters of the New English Art Club is 
largely owing to his influence. 

Reproductions of Flotner Pla- 
quettes. — Peter Flotner, sculptor, en- 
graver, architect and medalist, was little 
known until quite recent years, when the 
works of Domanig, 1 and Lange, 2 called 
attention to his merits as one of the 
most distinguished medalists who flour- 
ished during the first half of the six- 
teenth century. The date of his birth 
is not known; he died at Nuremberg in 
1546. Reproductions of one hundred 
and twenty-two of his plaquettes modeled 
in low relief, have recently been acquired 
by the Museum. They depict subjects 
from the Bible, representations of the 
Planet-Gods, the Nine Muses, the Seven 



Virtues, the Seven Deadly Sins, the Five 
Senses, etc. The originals of these exist 
in various European museums and collec- 
tions. To quote from Forrer's Dictionary 
of Medalists, these plaquettes are found 
"not only in lead and bronze, but also 
in silver, copper and pewter, and es- 
pecially in hone-stone. They were des- 
tined to be used as models, from which 
goldsmiths 'cast and chased' reliefs in 
various metals. Dr. Konrad Lange in 
[his] monograph gives an interesting ac- 
count of the process of casting metals, as 
practised by Dlirer (1471-1528) and his 
contemporaries or followers. 

"It would appear that first of all models 
were prepared in lithographic stone, which 
is easy to work and durable. Then from the 
stone model moulds were produced which 
served for casting impressions in lead. 
These lead impressions were eagerly 
sought after by the goldsmiths, who 
copied them freely. Every goldsmith of 
the Renaissance possessed a set of lead 
models; thus we find that Hans Rein- 
hard the Elder bequeathed his lead 
models (Bleie und Patronen) to his sons, 
1579. But apparently such lead models 
were already in use in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries as may be seen at the 
Musee Cluny in Paris and Historical 
Museum at Basle." J. H. B. 

1 Peter Flotner ah Plastiker und Medailleur, 
Berlin, 1895. 

2 Peter Flotner, Berlin, 1897. 
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